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“Young man—you have it!” said the Wizard of Menlo Park 


T IS A warm August evening in 
1896. Around a banquet table on 
Long Island sit Thomas A. Edison 
and the country’s leading men of the 
electrical industry. 

The talk swings naturally to poli- 
tics, to Bryan and McKinley and the 
Cuban situation—then back again to 
business. There is high discussion 
about storage batteries to drive Amer- 
ica’s “‘horseless carriages’. Someone 
points to young Henry Ford, Chief 
Engineer of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany,‘and says: ““There’s a man who 
has built a gas car!” 

At once, Edison eagerly begins to 
ask questions—and to listen. “How 


do you explode the gas in the cylin- 
der—by contact or by a spark?” 

On the back of a menu, Henry 
Ford sketches the details of his en- 
gine. Edisonin hisenthusiasm thumps 
the tableso hard the glassware tinkles. 

“Young man, that’s the thing— 
you have it. Keep at it. Your car is 
self-contained—carries its own power 
plant—no fire, no boiler, no smoke, 
and no steam. Keep at it!” 

Here was just the challenge and 
encouragement which Henry Ford 
needed most. It was something he 
never forgot. And through the years, 
keeping-at-it has remained a firm 
tradition of the Ford Motor Company 


as it has moved forward in the crea- 
tion of 30 million cars and trucks. 

It is this keeping-at-it in research, 
in engineering and production, that 
has made the Ford name a synonym 
for smart, comfortable, economical 
transportation, priced to serve the 
needs of the greatest number. 

In peaceful ‘days ahead, the new 
Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars will 
reflect all the established Ford skills 
and inventiveness. Their advanced 
styling will match their quality lead- 
ership. They will benefit by the newer 
knowledge of materials and tech- 
niques being achieved as Ford keeps 
ai it in making tools for victory. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY CE? 


1370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Single copy, 10 cents. 
od in U.S. A. 
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“HERE'S WHY | NEVER SKIP 
‘PARMONE’ HORMONE TREATMENT” 





“To me, hormone treatment with ‘Parmone’ is low-cost insurance to 
protect my whole year’s work and investment. 

“I’ve spent a lot of time and money in bringing my crop this far. 

“I’ve cultivated and fertilized, pruned, applied dormant sprays, and 
all season long I’ve been spraying or dusting to fight bugs and blight. 

“In a few more weeks my crop will be ready. I want it to be as big 
as possible. But every time good fruit hits the ground and becomes 
another cull, that means less profit for me. 

“To cut down expensive pre-harvest drop I always invest in just one 
more precaution before I take my profit—‘Parmone’. 





HERE’S WHAT “PARMONE” DOES 


@ Reduces pre-harvest drop and cull 
losses. 


@ Permits development of better size, 
color and quality. 


@ lessens droppage caused by un- 
timely winds or jarring. 


®@ Cuts down spot picking. 
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AKE ADVANTAGE of the easy and 
inexpensive protection “Parmone” 


gives against pre-harvest drop of apples 


and pears. The effect lasts as long as 
1 to 3 weeks. “Parmone” neither ac- 
celerates nor arreststhe ripening period. 
The treatment merely gives protection 
against excessive dropping during the 
normal harvesting period. 
“‘Parmone” is concentrated. One 
pint makes 400 gallons of spray. There 
are no weighing or mixing problems. 


**Parmone’”’ reduces pre-barvest drop of apples and pears by retard- 
ing dissolution of the abscission layer between the fruit stem and the 
spur (see broken line.) 


DU PONT PARMONE 


“PARMONE” means bigger, better yields—more profit! 


“Parmone” also comes in DUST 
form for those regions where dusting 
is more practical than spraying. It is 
comparable in cost and effectiveness 
to the SPRAY. 

Order your supply of “Parmone”’ to- 
day. ““Parmone” in your orchard will 
mean greater profits in your pockets. 


For more information write for the interest- 
ing “Parmone” folder. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


HORMONE SPRAY or DUST 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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THE FARMALLS 
a ARE COMING 


BETTER THAN ONE A MINUTE! 


In six months 5000 McCormick-Deering 
dealers repaired more tractors of all makes 
than International Harvester built in the 
three years before the war. 


That’s putting power back on the land at an 


all-time record-breaking clip—one tractor every 
50 seconds! 





* * * 


You men on farms know better than anyone 
what this service work has meant to war food 
production. When war cut farm machine pro- 
duction to almost nothing McCormick-Deering 
dealers lit into repair work on the greatest scale 
in history. The job they are doing now is 


winning a new place for them in the forces 


fighting for food throughout the country. 


More help is now on the way. The government 
has authorized increased production of Farmalls 
and Farmall equipment. Weare building with all 
possible speed. But here’sthething to remember: 


You're going to need all the equipment 
you have and all you can get for a long time to 
come. Keep your machines in first-class shape. 
McCormick-Deering dealers will help you. 
They operate the greatest farm 
equipment service and repair force 


in the nation. 





Schedule your work now. 


HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


SERVICE WILL PULL YOU THROUGH! 














LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 





it's Still Elberta 


Dear Mr. Meister : ass 
You have received a lot of criticism rela- 


tive to the spelling of Elberta on the front 
page of your issue of the American Fruit 
Grower. As a bit of salve to heal the 
wounds, I am sending you a picture 
I took in North Carolina about six years 
ago. You will note (below) that the grower 
in Carolina preferred Alberta to Elberta. 
Of course, we are not excusing your maga- 
zine on this score, but perhaps a Gallup 
poll might show many people, even grow- 
ers close to Georgia, who think the name 


is Alberta. 
University of Maryland A. Lee Schrader 


Dr. Schrader is a sympathetic person. 
I's a good thing this picture was taken six 
years ago, before we misprinted Elberta, 
or we might be blamed.—Editor 





Roadside stand near Candor, North Carolina. 


Crops Are Good 


Dear Sir: 

Around here the peach crop is grand. 
The trees cannot carry any more fruit. I 
must say I never had a better small fruit 
crop than I have had this year. I have had 
one thousand quarts each of currants, rasp- 
berries and strawberries. 

Thanks to your Fruit Grower. I never 
would be without it. 
Yonkers, New York C. H. Herrman 

Thanks for Grower Herrman’s kind 
words.—Ed. 


Birds Versus Cherries 


Gentlemen : 

Note letter in “Letters to the Editor” in 
the July 1944 issue, entitled “Cherry Time” 
by Owen E. Willard, regarding keeping 
birds out of cherry trees. Would suggest 
this gentleman try artificial or wood-jointed 
snakes like those found in a 10c store on a 
small scale. This has been known to work 
—by tying them in cherry trees along the 
branches or across the twigs. Naturally, the 
snakes should be tied in several places so 
as not to hang by the middle, head or 


tail. 
Hagerstown, Maryland C. W. Mason 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing in answer to a letter to the 
editor on “Cherry Time” concerning fright- 
ening birds away from cherry trees. When 
fruit is ripening and ripe, just try winding 
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a water hose in the top of branches, or 
an old piece of hose cut into pieces. The 
birds think there are snakes in the trees. 
This method has been very successful in 
central states, and I have known it to 
be a perfect success in some cases. I like 
to divide our fruit with the birds, but we 
do appreciate saving some for ourselves. 
Kentucky A Grower 


Dear Sir: 

In the July issue, Mr. Willard wrote 
that he was having trouble with birds in 
his cherry trees. Maybe he knows about 
this, but if he doesn’t, it may do him some 
good. I cut small pieces of bright parts 
of tin cans, hang them on a string, and tie 
to some of the limbs of the trees. The re- 
flection seems to scare the birds away. 
For me it has been successful. 

San Bernardino, Calif. R: T.. Portes 


“These comments seem conclusive about 
keeping birds away from cherries. The 
only further suggestion we can think of 
would be for some fruit breeder to develop 
a cherry tree on the DDT principle that 
would be poisonous to birds but not to 
humans. Will Cornell’s Liberty Hyde 
Bailey please take note—Ed. 


Hobby Grower 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just been reading your article 
on “Fruit Growing as a Hobby.” I am 
one of those people. In a minor way I have 
been at it for at least twenty years. All this 
time I have been in post ofhce work as a 
business but play with trees. 

I have a seedling cherry tree that fol- 
lows the Early Richmond type that ripens 
in 41 days. I have an apple from Ben 
Davis seed that equals Delicious in eating 
quality. The tree is as hardy as Wealthy 
and blooms a week later. It is a tree for 
the north country but the apples drop off 
very badly and it is not a red apple. The 
apple is a pale yellow Ben Davis type. 
I have thought of breeding the undesirable 
features out of it, but alas, I have begun 
to realize that I am too old to do the job. 

I should add that I am in the 5th zone 
regarding fruit raising—the most impos- 
sible place on earth to raise fruit. 
Lingle, Wyoming J. A.” Woods 


We would like to taste one of those 
Ben Davis seedlings that rivals Delicious 
in quality —Ed. 


William Penn's Apples 


Dear Sir: 

I notice in Table One in your article 
“Apple Production By Varieties” in the 
American Fruit Grower that you mention 
the dates on which a number of apples were 
introduced, or, the time of their recognition. 

Will you kindly let me know where 
these dates were obtained. In the restora- 
tion of Pennsbury, the Manor Home of Sir 
William Penn, which was built in 1683, 
we would like to place in the orchard, apple 
trees which were recognized at that time. 
We haven’t had any glaring success in ob- 
taining these varieties and I wonder if you 
could be of any assistance to us in this? 
Penn. Historical 
Commission Ross Pier Wright 

Write to H. P. Geuld, author of the 
article, at 3909 13th St. N.W., Washington 
11, D.C.—Ed. 








The actual cost of a complete 
spray program, compared with 
other orchard management 
costs, is small. 


Leaving a loophole for disease 
and pests may spoil the year's 
production and give your 
orchard a set-back in next 
year's fruitbuds. 


Planning next year's spray pro- 
gram should start as soon as 
this year’s crop is harvested. 


Active spraying starts in the 
dormant period and is com- 
pleted with prevention of pre- 
harvest drop and control of 
storage impairment. 


ORTHO fieldmen are at your 


service the year .round. 


SCIENTIFIC 


PEST CONTROL 
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Fruits such as peaches are 
sliced directly into container 
for freezing. In filling cartons, 
allow head room for expan- 
sion during freezing. Here, 
cold sugar syrup is being 
added to sliced peaches. 
One-half cup per pint is 
used; | cup per quart. 


HOME FRUIT FREEZING 


P RICES have soared in the fresh 
fruit market this year. High prices 
will undoubtedly affect the home 
canners’ market, for not many 
housewives will feel that the price 
of produce is within her means for 
canning. 

On the other hand, it is very likely 
that those women who have access 
to space in a locker plant, and those 
who have a home freezer—especially 
those women who preserved fruits 
by freezing last year—will feel that 
even at exceptionally high prices; 
frozen fruit is well worth the money. 

Although freezing fruit produces 
a noticeable change from the fresh 
product, the results are so delight- 
fully superior to other means of fruit 
preservation, that whenever served 
(even when the fresh fruit is in sea- 


‘son), they seem like a special treat. 


For if properly prepared, frozen 
fruit makes delicious pie and dessert 
stock. 

Fruits are changed by freezing to 
a varying degree. Those least 
changed, and consequently among 
the easiest to freeze, are cranberries, 
currants, gooseberries, red_ tart 


By DONALD K. TRESSLER 


Westport, Connecticut 


cherries, blueberries and-raspberries. 
Peaches and strawberries are more 
changed in appearance, texture, and 
flavor from the fresh, but when 
thawed are exceptionally good. 
Apples and plums make excellent pie 
stock. But, on the other hand, 
grapes, pears and blackberries are 
so changed in flavor and texture 
after freezing that they are undesir- 
able. Bananas blacken so much dur- 
ing freezing and thawing that they 
are also undesirable as a frozen 
product. Whole citrus fruits do not 
freeze well; but citrus juices, such 
as orange or grapefruit, freeze very 
satisfactorily. 

Varieties of a fruit are also 
affected by freezing to a varying de- 
gree. For instance, the Duke variety 
of sub-acid cherry gives an excellent 
frozen product, but the Napoleon 
and other sweet varieties darken to 
such an extent during freezing and 


thawing that they are not very satis- 
factory as a frozen product. 

In the case of peaches, the J. H. 
Hale peach is by far the best variety 
for freezing. The Hale Haven and 
South Haven varieties also produce 
superior products, and should be 
used for freezing wherever available. 

There is also a universally “best” 
variety of raspberries that is pre- 
ferred for freezing wherever it is 
grown. This is the Cuthbert rasp- 
berry which does especially well in 
the Pacific Northwest, but is also 
grown in the New England states, 
middle Atlantic states, in California 
and the Pacific northwest. 

As can be seen, varieties are of 
great importance in the selection 
of fruit for freezing. In general, 
the highly-colored, highly-flavored. 
meaty fruits which do not brown or 
otherwise discolor readily, are better 
than those varieties which are high 
in catechol-tannins. 

The booklet, “Frozen Foods— 
How to Prepare, Package, Freeze, 
Cook,” published by the General 
Electric Consumers Institute, 
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Bridgeport, Conn. (available with- 
out charge), gives good detailed in- 
formation on the varieties of fruits 
best adapted to freezing. For specific 
varieties in any special locality, the 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion is another good source of infor- 


mation. 

Like all other methods of food 
preservation, freezing does not im- 
prove the fresh product—it merely 
retains what flavor is there to begin 
with. At all times, it is undesirable 
to freeze fruit which is under-ripe, 
or fruit which is past its optimum 
maturity and is in the mushy stage. 
Green, under-ripe fruit when frozen 
and thawed will still be lacking in 
fruit flavor, and may become bitter. 
Mushy fruit, when frozen. and 
thawed, becomes very mushy and 
less desirable. Fruit picked green 
and left to ripen will not produce an 
especially desirable frozen product. 


Tree-ripened fruits in the soft-ripe 
stage of maturity are best for freez- 
ing. Texture is then the best; they 
are full of flavor; color is bright and 
vivid, 

Most fruits lose flavor, color and 
vitamin content during freezing, 
storage and thawing unless they are 
protected against this loss in some 
way. Mixing with dry sugar or 
covering with a heavy sugar syrup 
are the simple means of protection— 
retarding this loss which comes from 
oxidation when the cut fruit is ex- 
posed to air. 


The technical reasoning behind 
the use of sugar or syrup is two-fold. 
Sugar, as a chemical agent, retards 
enzymic action during storage. The 
syrup or juice drawn from the fruit 
by the sugar, thus forming its own 
syrup, covers the fruit during freez- 
ing, storage and thawing, thereby 
preventing contact of air with the 
fruit. and so_ retards 
(browning). This explains, in part, 
why the mere freezing of most fruits 
without the use of sugar or syrup 
will not preserve them to any degree 
of palatability, but will produce a 
product so darkened in appearance, 
so changed in flavor and texture that 
it is unpalatable. 

The only fruits which can be 
frozen satisfactorily without sugar 
or syrup, or heat treatment (as in the 
case of apples), are cranberries and 
blueberries. However, even blue- 
berries are better when frozen with 
sugar. 

The methods of preparing fruits 
for freezing fall into six classifica- 
tions : 


1) No treatment at all (other than 
sorting and washing) ; 
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oxidation - 


2) Packing the whole fruit with 
heavy syrup; 

3) Packing of the sliced, quartered 
or halved fruit with heavy syrup; 


4) Packing the whole fruit with dry 
sugar ; 

5) The addition of dry sugar to the 
sliced or crushed fruit ; 


6) The scalding of the fruit (boiling 
water or steam). 


The accompanying table gives the 
detailed preparation steps for each 
of these methods of freezing fruits. 
Indicated also is the preferred 
method of preparing each of the 
common fruits. 


Since most fruits are either mixed 
with sugar (which draws juice from 





Step-By-Step 
PREPARATION OF FRUIT 
FOR FREEZING 


*Indicates preferred method. 


1. No Treatment: Sort, wash in cold run- 
ning water or water containing ice, 
and package without further treat- 
ment. 

Fruits suited to this method: Cranber- 
ries*, blueberries. 


2. Treatment of whole fruit with syrup: 
Sort, wash in cold water or water 
containing ice, package, cover with 
syrup. 

Fruits suited to this method: Blackber- 
ries*, dewberries*, loganberries*, 
boysenberries*, youngberries*, sweet 
cherries*, sub-acid cherries, goose- 
berries, grapes, figs, raspberries, 
strawberries, currants. 


3. Treatment of sliced or cut fruit with 
syrup: Sort, wash, peel, hold in run- 
ning cold water or water containing 
ice, slice or cut directly into package, 
cover with syrup. 

Fruits suited to this method: Peaches*, 
apricots*, pineapples*, plums’, 
prunes*, figs*. 


4. Treatment of whole fruit with sugar: 
Sort, wash in water containing ice, 
pit if necessary, mix,with sugar, pour 
into package. 

Fruits suited to the method: Blueber- 
ries*, tart cherries*, sub-acid cher- 
ries*, currants*, plums, prunes, 
strawberries, loganberries, boysen- 
berries, youngberries. 


5. Treatment of sliced or crushed fruit with 
sugar: Sort, wash in water contain- 
ing .ice, slice or slightly crush, mix 
with sugar, package. 
Fruits suited to this method: Straw- 
berries*, raspberries*, cranberries. 


6. Treatment of fruit to scalding period: 
Sort, wash in cold running water or 
water containing ice, peel, core, slice 
and hold under water until ready for 
scalding, scald by blanching in steam 
1¥%4 to 2 minutes, cool, package. 

Fruits suited to this method: Apples* 


the fruit), or covered with syrup, 
one of the prime requirements for 
packaging fruit for freezing is that 
the package be liquid-tight. There 
is nothing more. aggravating to the 
person with a home freezer or locker 
space than to put fruit in a package 
and discover, after the damage has 
been done, that the syrup has leaked 
out all over the other packages. So 
liquid-tightness is a matter of major 
importance. 

The heavily waxed type of cup 
container is best in many ways for 
freezing fruits. They are not only 
liquid-tight, but they are strong. 

If bags are used in folding cartons, 
great care should be taken in the 
selection of bags so as to be sure 
they are liquid-tight. 

Glass and tin containers may be 
used, provided they are not filled 
more than 9/10ths full. Liquid, when 
freezing, expands; if head room is 
not allowed for expansion, glass or 
tin containers may become broken. 

To date, many persons have ex- 
pressed a decided preference for 
frozen berries and peaches to the 
canned products. This preference is 
very apt to change the food preser- 
vation picture in the years. to come— 
especially after the war, when home 
freezers are manufactured and when 
new locker plants will mushroom 
into being all over the country. It is 
probable that among those women 
who now preserve all or part of their 
family’s fruit needs by canning or 
cellar storage, many will change to 
freezing. 

Further, since the frozen ‘products 
are thought to be superior to the 
canned, nutritionally speaking, 
larger quantities of fruits may be 
required by the consuming public 
than ever before. 

If these changes occur, two de- 
mands, as I see it, are likely to be 
felt by the fruit growers of the coun- 
try. The first is a demand for varie- 
ties of berries and peaches which 
will give an especially desirable 
frozen product; the second, a de- 
mand for increased quantity by con- 


sumers. 





Roadside market of fruit grower, R. R. Mc- 

Umber, Greenfield, Tenn., from which 6,190 

pounds of frozen strawberries, put up in two- 

pound and one-pound attractive cellophane 
containers, were sold. 














A platform on a light car is convenient in hauling picking buckets full of fruit 






























APPLE HARVEST AND STORAGE 


Some Present Day Problems in Handling Fruit 


By A. VAN DOREN 
Ohio State University 


Eacn year presents new problems 
to the fruit grower and these, to- 
gether with the many older, as yet un- 
solved problems, keep the orchardist 
busy trying to adjust his program to 
meet changing situations. 

Not the least of our problems this 
fall will be the training of inexperi- 
enced workers to harvest and handle 
the fruit. Good training by the em- 
ployer saves both the employer’s and 
the worker’s time, and gets the work 
done better. A sound training pro- 
gram in every orchard where help is 
hired should be as much a part of the 
farm business as is the maintenance 
of good trees, raising a good crop, 
and the purchase, use and care of 
good equipment. A major complaint 
of most dissatisfied orchard help is 
that they did not receive adequate 
instruction. 

Another persistent problem in many 
orchards is the wide fluctuation in an- 
nual yield from one year to the next. 
Harvesting, handling and storage can 
be greatly facilitated if crops are more 





uniform in size, grade, and quality. 
Some varieties tend toward excessive 
fruit setting with the associated ten- 


dency to become alternate bearing in | 


habit. Also frost can eliminate a crop 
at bloom time and thus throw a block 
of fruit into heavy alternate bearing. 
Some of the apple varieties that natur- 
ally tend to alternate bearing are Bald- 
win, Wealthy,: Golden Delicious, 


Yellow Transparent, Early McIntosh, 
and others. During the ‘on-year,” 





Apples removed from storage June Ist. Tray 
on left was stored in regular cold storage at 
40°F. Tray in center was stored in controlled 
atmosphere storage at 40°F.. Tray at right was 
stored in 32°F. regular cold storage. 


































hand thinning is usually necessary on 
such varieties to produce fruit of com- 
mercial size and grade. While hang 
thinning will improve the size and 
quality of the fruit in the immediate 
crop, it is not practical to accomplish 
the thinning early enough to influence 
the annual bearing. With the present 
acute labor shortage and the high 
price of inexperienced help, many 
growers are now finding it increasing. 
ly difficult to accomplish even a par- 
tially satisfactory job of hand thin. 
ning. 

Studies have shown that bloom 
sprays for thinning some varieties of 
apples and peaches are practical. A 
survey among the County Agricultural 
Agents of New York State indicates 
that about 1100 acres of Wealthy, 510 
acres of other varieties, mostly Bald- 
win, Rome, Duchess, Transparent, 
and Golden Delicious, were sprayed at 
bloom time for the purpose of thin- 
ning the crop in the spring of 1943, 
Much wider application of the prac- 
tice in both apples and peaches was 
done in 1944. 

Blossom thinning is done by using 
very dilute solutions of the sodium 
salt of dinitro-cresol, an organic mate- 
rial which is available to the trade as 
a proprietary product. The reason 
all flowers on the tree are not de- 
stroyed lies in the fact that the fresh- 
ly opened flowers and the flowers on 
weak spurs are more susceptible to 
a given concentration of the toxicant 
than are the more advanced flowers 
on spurs of good vigor. It will be 
recalled that the center flower on the 
apple spur opens a day or two before 
the other lateral flowers on the same 
spur. The time elapsing between the 
opening of the center flower and the 
lateral flowers is usually a day or 
more, but this will depend largely on 
the prevailing temperature. The toxic 
spray destroys the flower that has been 
open for only a few hours but does 
not prevent fruit setting by the vigor- 
ous well-situated flowers that have 
been open for a day or more. A com- 
mercial crop from the center flowers 
of the spurs is usually assured by the 
time the petals on the lateral flowers 
unfold and it is just at this stage of 
development, the first day of full 
bloom that a thorough application of 
the spray has resulted in the most 
satisfactory degree of thinning. Two 
important facts that must be clearly 
understood are: first, the concentra- 
tion should be varied according to 
the vigor of the tree ; second, the ap- 
plication should be timed to coincide 
with the first day of full bloom. 

Some leaf injury results when ap- 
ples aré sprayed with the toxic bloom 
spray but the tree overcomes this 
easily if sufficient thinning is done. 
Little or no leaf injury occurs on 
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ches when sprayed in the bloom, 
et an excellent job of thinning is pos- 
sible with the proper concentration 
applied at the right stage of bloom de- 
velopment. : ee 

The concentration of dinitro-cresol 
(Elgetol) varies with the variety and 
vigor of peach. For instance, on E1- 
herta trees that set 21.6% on check 
trees, an application of one half pint 
of Elgetol per 100 gallons of water 
reduced the percent fruit set to 10.7 
percent, whereas one and one half 
pints of Elgetol per 100 gallons of 
water reduced the percent fruit set to 
3.9 percent. With the variety Valiant 
which set 12.7 percent fruit on the 
unsprayed trees, one half pint Elgetol 
per 100 gallons of water reduced the 
set to 5.8 percent fruit set, and one 
and one half pints of Elgetol per 100 
gallons of water cut the fruit set 
down to 1.7 percent, which is far be- 
low a normal commercial crop. 

Caution needs to be exercised by 
each grower with each of his peach 
varieties in learning the desired con- 
centration of Elgetol to use on his 
articular trees. A few trees should 
be experimented with for a season or 
two in order to learn what concentra- 
tion and what stage of bloom to make 
the application. 

Another problem in the harvesting 
of fruit is rough handling. This may 
occur when fruit is dumped from the 
picking bag into the orchard crate. 
This can be overcome in large part by 
using rigid metal pails with flared 
sides, or wooden picking containers 
of similar shape. These are much to 
be preferred over the old canvas pick- 
ing bag for the more tender varieties 
of apples such as McIntosh. A heavy 
wire hook attached to the pail is hung 
onto the ladder or limbs. With a num- 
ber of such containers, the apples may 
he moved directly from the tree to 
the packing table. The metal bucket 
with the canvas drop-bottom is satis- 
factory for the firmer apples. When 
carefully used, the fruit in this bucket 
may be put into the field box for 
movement to the packing shed or 
storage. 

Much time, labor and trucking can 
he saved by placing the freshly picked 
buckets of fruit on or near a light- 
weight portable table that can be 
moved along through the orchard as 
the harvesting progresses. The fruit 
is sorted and sized by hand out of 
the picking containers, and packed 
into the marketing or storage box. 
The packed fruit is stacked in the 
shade near by and is ready for re- 
moval to cold storage or market at 
once. Fruit that is moved into cold 
storage the same day it is picked lose : 
none of its keeping quality. On the 
other hand, fruit that stands around 
warm packing sheds or in stacks in 
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the orchard, loses many weeks from 
its actual storage life. Investigations 
have shown that one day’s delay in 
removing stacked fruit from warm 
places to cold storage shortens the 
actual storage life of that fruit by 
one week. Delay between the time 
of picking and the time of storage is 
known to increase such storage trou- 
bles-as bitter pit and scald on suscept- 
ible varieties of apples. Shriveling of 
the skin is also accentuated when ap- 
ples are allowed to remain exposed to 
high temperatures and rather low rela- 
tive humidity after picking. 

Some varieties of apples tend to fall 
from the tree at the time of harvest; 
this pre-harvest drop often starts bhe- 
fore the fruit attains the highest color 
and most desirable degree of maturity. 
To prevent excessive losses from pre- 
harvest drop and to gain an increase 
in size, color and quality, the harvest 
hormone spray can be applied to the 
trees at about the time good commer- 
cial apples begin to drop. This spray 
will delay abscission of the fruit and 
permit the grower to proceed with his 
harvesting operations without undue 
loss from drop while picking. 

Good control of shrivel and storage 
scald of apples may be had by waxing 
the apples gt harvest time with a spe- 
cial wax emulsion designated as 
489-AM, developed by the Franklin 
Research Company of Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

Another experimental approach to 
the problem of storage scald on apples 
is that developed at Cornell Univer- 
sity. These studies have shown that 
simply by filtering the storage air 
through brominated, activated char- 
coal that the scald-causing gas in the 
storage air could be eliminated and 
excellent control of scald obtained. 
This air-conditioning technique is 
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A wooden or metal pail with tapered 
sides is desirable for use in picking such 
tender varieties of apples as Mcintosh 


undergoing extensive commercial trial 
this season in New York State both in 
controlled atmosphere cold storage 
and regular cold storages. These tests 
involving over 90,000 bushels of nu- 
(Continued on page 18) 


Rough handling results in bruises which show up after a period in storage as shown below. 


Skin is pulled back on lower apples to show browning of the bruises, andd mealiness. 
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Two Mcintosh trees in adjacent rows. Left: Sprayed Septem- 
ber 22; harvested. September 28; pre-harvest drop 4 percent; 
drops incident to picking—72 apples; total yield 14 bushels. 
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Right: Untreated tree—harvested September 28: pre-harvest 
drop 16 percent; drops incident to picking 455 apples: total 
yield 13.5 bushels. Apples on ground are normal drops, 





REDUCING APPLE DROP WITH HARVEST SPRAYS 


[: IS now certain that the apple crop 
will be considerably larger than it 
was a year ago. In addition, we are 
told that the peach crop, which was 
a failure last year, will be about the 
third largest on record. Harvest work- 
ers will be scarce in all areas and in 
many sections there will be consider- 
able uncertainty about the supply and 
quality of the help. 

Under these conditions any prac- 
tice that offers promise of relieving 
the tension will receive consideration 
by the growers. 

The harvest sprays which have 
been found effective in delaying the 
drop of apples and pears should prove 
to be of considerable help in many 
cases. This treatment is not a complete 
solution to the drop problem during 
an extended harvest period and there 
are certain precautions that should be 
taken in connection with it. Neverthe- 
less, when the limitations of the prac- 
tice have been fully realized and it 
has been properly used, the results 
have been very gratifying. 

Apples, as they approach maturity, 
will continue to form red color and 
increase in size as long as they hang 
on the tree. It is recognized, however, 
that there is a definite stage of 
maturity at which each variety should 
be picked if the fruit is to develop 
its best keeping and eating quality. 
If we could by some means delay 
dropping indefinitely, we would still 


By M.. B. HOFFMAN 
Cornell University 


have to harvest the various varieties 
each year at approximately the same 
time (depending on the season) in 
order to prevent over-maturity and 
early deterioration from taking place. 

The process of abscission or drop- 
ping of fruit is associated with 
maturity. The ease with which the 
apple stem separates from the spur 
is one of the ways to recognize ap- 
proaching maturity. The abscission 
zone is just as strong as any other 
part of the stem until certain proces- 
ses accompanying maturity begin to 
operate. When these processes set 
in, the walls of the cells of the ab- 
scission zone are weakened or dis- 
solved out and a crack or split takes 
place across the base of the stem 





Pre-harvest drop from 2 Mcintosh trees during 


a 24-hour period of warm weather with mod- 
erate wind. Left: Untreated tree (4 baskets). 
Right: Sprayed tree (1'/2 baskets). 





which cuts the apple off. The rate of 
respiration and ail the ripening 
processes are increased by an increase 
in temperature, consequently hot 
weather results in a greater apple drop . 
than does cool weather. There are 
other conditions such as a high nitro- 
gen level of the trees or a low car- 
bohydrate supply resulting from 
inefficient foliage that contribute to 
the total amount of drop but when all 
factors are considered, warm weather 
during this critical period seems to 
be the most potent. 

In any orchard and for that matter 
on any given tree, certain apples begin 
to mature, and as a consequence, ab- 
scise or drop before others. There 
soon comes a time when a large pro- 
portion of the crop will reach this 
condition and if the harvest is not 
quickly completed, the loss from drop 
may be heavy. This can happen be- 
fore satisfactory red color develops, 
especially if hot weather prevails. 
High temperatures seem to delay the 
formation of red color and at the 
same time hasten these other processes 
associated with maturity. The harvest 
of a good crop may start before any 
appreciable drop has taken place only 
to have dropping increase from day 
to day. Under such conditions, 4 
moderate wind or the slight jarring 
of limbs incident to picking operations 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Left: A Rome apple tree 
well propped. Above: A 
tree brace exhibited by 
Robert Anderson of 
Covert at the last an- 
nual convention of the 
Michigan Horticultural 
Society. The prop is 
made of sassafras, the 
end of which is spread 
and a block of wood 


inserted. 





PROPPING APPLE TREES 


Excessive crops of apples, un- 
less thinned, result in too many un- 
dersized fruits, deficient red color, 
low edible quality, broken branches, 
and biennial bearing. No matter how 
well the pruning has been done, seri- 
ous breakage of branches may occur to 
trees in heavy crop years. In fact, in 
a pruning test at the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station, apple trees pruned 
so that they are relatively open have 
suffered more serious losses in break- 
age of branches than unpruned trees. 
Where the branches are numerous, 
they help to support each other. The 
loss of even one large branch from a 
tree may reduce its potential bearing 
capacity by 5 or more bushels of fruit. 
Since thinning of fruit may be more 
difficult to accomplish in 1944, serious 
consideration needs to be given to the 
possibility of some propping of 
branches. 

In a letter to the author, Mr. John 
Barclay of Cranbury, New Jersey 
states that a Stayman tree with a 25 to 
28 foot spread might require 10 to 15 
props. Mr. Vincent Caggiano of Elm, 
New Jersey states by letter that a 
Stayman tree of such a size might re- 
quire from 8 to 10 props. Since trees 
of the same variety vary in the num- 
ber of branches they develop in differ- 


By M. A. BLAKE 


New Jersey Experiment Station 


ent environments, in their type of 
growth, in the same crop load, and 
other factors, the number of props 
needed is certain to vary somewhat in 
different orchards. 

An orchard of 200 Stayman trees 
with a 25 to 28 foot spread if heavily 
loaded might require a minimum of 
1,600 and a maximum of 3,000 props. 

Some varieties require even more 
props than Stayman. Rome and Cort- 
land are varieties whose upper branch- 
es may mat down upon the lower. The 
apples upon the lower branches may 
thus receive but little light. The fruits 
tend to be smaller, lacking in red color 
and the spurs may not set fruit buds 
for the following year. To be most 
satisfactory, propping should be done 
before the branches mat together. 

The successful propping of the 
branches of an apple tree loaded with 
fruit should be directed: by a person 
with an understanding of the problem 
and with some selective skill. The ob- 
ject of propping is not only to prevent 
the breakage of branches but to insure 
good sizing and coloring of the fruit. 

One should therefore give attention 
first to the highest branches. Any 
branch which is likely to mat or break 
down over a lower one should be sup- 
ported by a prop. The exact point of 


the support is important since if the 
prop is placed too close to the junction 
of the branch with the tree trunk the 
branch may break off beyond the prop. 
The latter should really be placed as 
far out along the branch as possible 
and yet have the weight of the branch 
sufficient to hold the prop in position. 
Obviously if the prop is placed too 
near the extreme tip of a branch the 
wind may lift the tip sufficiently to 
remove it from the prop and the latter 
falls to the ground. 

By starting with the topmost 
branches requiring attention and cir- 
cling around the tree one can prop in 
order of need until the lowest branch 
is reached. When many trees are to 
be propped it is well to select one 
person whose duty it is to direct the 
placing of all the props. 

In general; props will be less likely 
to fall from under branches during 
storms or high winds if the base of 
each is nearer the trunk of the tree 
than its top which is in contact with 
the branch. Actually from 8 to 15 
props per tree is the minimum. When 
there was plenty of labor, 25 or 30 
props were sometimes placed under a 
tree, 

Reprinted from Horticultural News. 
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INDUSTRY 
like FARMING 


has also increased 
its output tosupply 
wartime needs. For 
instance, General 
Motors’ output of 
war materials in 
1944 is at a rate 
well over twice that 
of its best peace- 
time year. 























GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE + BUICK « CADILLAC « FISHER BODY 


Results are What Count 


When the history of this war is written, the farmers’ contribution 





will form a glowing chapter. Americans must never forget how— 
in spite of wartime restrictions on equipment and severe short- 
ages in manpower—the American farmer produced “fighting 
food” as never before. 


Manufacturers, especially, can appreciate what a great job the 
farmers have done, because we, too, have had many problems 
to overcome during these trying times. And yet we, too, have 
produced far beyond our biggest peacetime years. 


Results count. Farmers and manufacturers alike aren’t much 
for excuses or explanations. Regardless of how carefully they had 
to plan or how hard they had to work, all that matters is the result. 
That’s the “‘proof of the pudding.”’ In fact, results are what count 
with Americans as a whole. That’s the only measuring stick that 
seems like good, solid common sense to the American type of mind. 


And that’s why Americans in general—farmers in particular— 
stick close to the tried-and-true American way of 
doing things— . = a 
The way that encourages and rewards ambition, 
initiative and plain hard work. The way that has 
given Americans the world’s highest standard of 
living. The way that has shown results! 
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Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 





GMC TRUCK ¢ FRIGIDAIRE - DELCO APPLIANCE 
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Unper a new procedure involv- 
ing cooperation between the State and 
County Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency committees and regional of- 
fices of the Treasury’ Procurement 
Division, several thousand surplus 
Army trucks have been placed in spe- 
cific, critical agricultural uses. The 
Procurement Division of the Treas- 
ury Department has been assigned by 
the Surplus War Property Adminis- 
tration the job of disposing of all sur- 
plus war property termed “consumer 
goods.” The number of Army trucks 
currently being released is still so 
small that relatively few persons who 
need trucks for essential agricultural 
purposes are able to get them. _ Spe- 
cial efforts were made to get surplus 
Army trucks into the wheat -belt for 
use during the big harvest. Georgia 
reported that the program helped with 
her peach harvest. 

Farmers who can qualify for these 
trucks on a war-food production basis 
are supposed to apply immediately to 
the transportation committee of their 
County AAA office for a letter of 
purchase. Upon presentation of the 
letter at the motor pool, farmers may 
select a truck and complete the sale 
through their regular or other truck 
dealer. Some farmers who have not 
qualified for new rationed trucks may 
qualify for used trucks. 

Practically all surplus Army and 
Navy real estate has been assigned to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for disposal. Such real estate 
will include all surplus Government- 
owned real property other than indus- 
trial real estate, United States Mari- 
time Commission property, and 
property controlled by the National 


will result in a large loss of fancy 
fruit. 

The chemical used in the harvest 
sprays seems to temporarily counter- 
act in some way the process of ab- 
scission or some other process re- 
sponsible for abscission. In this way 
it delays drop of the fruit. The treat- 
ment does not seem to influence the 
rate of ripening, color formation or 
increase in size. So long as the apples 
do not drop, these processes go on at 
a normal rate which is affected by 
weather and nutritional conditions. 
The value of the harvest spray, then, 
would seem to consist mainly in a 
protection from excessive drop during 
the normal harvest of a well-matured 
crop. 

Generally 1 to 3 days are required 
for these sprays to become effective. 
The maximum effect is _ usually 
reached in about 5 days. The length 


WAR SURPLUS 


Housing Agency and the Federal 
Works Agency. 

As an example of real property 
allotted under this new assignment, 
there has been declared as “surplus” 
about 45,000 acres of agricultural and 
timber land at Camp Adair, near 
Portland, Oregon, originally acquired 
by the War Department for training 
purposes. 

Secretary of Agrictlture Claude R. 
Wickard recently advocated a return 
of the agricultural land which was 
owned by Government agencies be- 
fore its utilization for war purposes, 
and a survey of the remaining agri- 
cultural land to determine its proper 
use. Submarginal land should be as- 
signed to proper State or Federal 
Government agencies. Such disposi- 
tion of submarginal land not only 
would be wise from the standpoint of 
good land use, but would be economi- 
cal in the long run, even though the 
land might be sold for a few dollars 
per acre. “The land which is deter- 
mined to be suitable for ranching or 
farming,” he said, “should be divided 
into family-sized units by persons ex- 
perienced in such matters. It should 
be offered for sale only to those who 


‘ do not now own a family-sized farm 


and who intend to live on the unit and 
operate it for a livelihood. No family 
should be permitted to buy more than 
one unit. Subject to these conditions, 
first preference should be given for- 
mer owners and second preference to 
war yeterans.” 

There are certain general items or 
classifications of war materials that 


HARVEST SPRAYS 


(Continued from page 10) 


of the period of effectiveness varies 
with the variety and also depends to 
some extent on weather conditions. 
The effects of a single treatment may 
persist for 2 to 3 weeks with most 
varieties. In the case of the McIntosh, 
however, this period will not be 
longer than 7 to 10 days when it 
seems to end rather abruptly, result- 
ing in the immediate start of drop. 
McIntosh shows a temporary but 
very pronounced increase in the rate 
of respiration as it reaches picking 
maturity. This may explain why the 
variety is characteristically a heavy 
dropper and why the harvest spray 
has a shorter period of effectiveness 
on McIntosh than in the case with 





are available for purchase by smaj 
businessmen now. Among these item, 
are trucks, hardware items, shoes, }j. 
cycles, hospital supplies, and shear}; 
and raw wool. Only after the needs 
of Federal agencies have been satis. 
fied are such items as these available 
for public distribution. 

Whether or not he is a consumer 
usable property may be sold to any 
buyer at the best price obtainable jp 
excess of 75 percent of either cost of 
the price which that buyer would haye 
to pay if he bought an equivalent 
quantity from a normal source of sy 
ply, whichever is lower. If such a 
sale as this cannot be made in a rea. 
sonable time, the property may be 
sold at the best. price obtainable to a 
buyer who will consume it in the 
United States only for manufacture 
or maintenance of repair purposes 
and who will agree, if he does not 
consume it, not to resell it at a profit. 

The surplus war goods, as a general 
thing, will be sold “as is, where is,” 
and will not be transported about the 
country. Under the present law, it 
is not believed possible for the dis- 
posal agencies directly or indirectly to 
grant preferential prices to particular 
classes of purchasers, though goods 
will be sold in lots small enough to 
give small business a genuine equality 
of opportunity to buy. 

Whereas the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury and the War Food 
Administration will sell surplus con- 
sumer goods, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will sell surplus 
capital goods. The goods will be made 
available at regional offices of these 
agencies, lists of which will be made 
public. 


most other varieties. With any variety 
the period of effective drop control 
seems to be shorter during warm 
weather than it is during cool weather. 
This may also be associated with 
respiratory activity. 

Because of the short period of ef- 
fectiveness on McIntosh the applica- 
tion should be delayed until some 
evidence of drop is noted so as to 
obtain the maximum protection at the 
time when drop is heaviest. The treat- 
ment should precede the harvest of 
any given group of trees by an inter- 
val of not more than 8 or 9 days. This 
may mean delaying the application 
on some trees until the harvest of 
others is under way. A duplicate ap- 
plication on McIntosh, made 4 or 5 
days after the initial treatment, has 
extended the period of drop control 


(Continued on page 20) __ 
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Taking one last look 


All too often, the reason men quit 
farming is because they are just 
plain tired out. Hard physical labor 
gets into their backs till they can 
hardly straighten up. Their arms 
and legs get so dog-tired that a 
night’s rest is no longer enough to 
make them feel like facing another 
day. 

When they can’t take it any 
longer, a house in town with a gar- 
den and maybe a few hens looks 
good. 

But hoeing vegetables and 
gathering eggs is a life that leaves a 
lot to be desired by a good many 
men in their sixties. They still get 
a warm feeling deep inside from 
seeing their loft full of rich hay, or 
letting the first fat kernels of 
number one wheat trickle through 
their fingers, or running their hands 
along the straight,-sleek back of a 
finished steer! 

However, thousands of men past 
sixty have got away from the back- 


HARRY FERGUSON, 


breaking labor of farming. They are 
using the Ford Tractor with Fergu- 
son System and Ferguson Imple- 
ments. 

For example, take Christie Car- 
lin of Palmyra, Wisconsin. He’s 
eighty-five years old and puts in 
full time with his Ford Tractor 
with Ferguson System on the land 
he helped break with oxen back in 
1869. Recently, he brought more of 
his place under cultivation by break- 
ing up ninety acres of marshland 
himself. Farming is the kind of life 
Mr. Carlin likes and this modern 


too soon 


farming machine is helping him 
live it. 

If you keep on doing your work 
the old-fashioned, hard way year 
after year, retirement may offer the 
only relief you can get from a sore 
back and from aching arms and legs 
that never feel quite rested. 

But if farm life is your kind of 
life, let your Ferguson Dealer show 
you how the Ferguson System takes 
all the backache out of farming and 
how it will add many years of big- 
ger returns and greater satisfaction 
to your active career on the land. 























MUSCLE SAVERS FOR THOSE HARD, EXTRA JOBS 


The Ferguson Blade Terracer trees or hedges. The Cordwood 
grades and levelsroadways, clears Saw is tractor-mounted. It goes 
them of snow, builds terraces. to the job instead of the job 
The Ferguson Soil Scoop builds coming to it. 

dams, does all kinds of dirt mov- 
ing. The Speedigger digs 600 easily, the Ferguson way. Save 
postholes a day, digs holes for your back and arms—stay rested, 
dynamiting stumps, for planting farm the modern way. 


Do all these jobs quickly and 











INC. 


- Dearborn, Michigan 


The only Tractor 
that Automatically 
Chafiges its ‘Weight’ 
to Suit-the Job. 
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‘To take the measure “e™ 


of a coming job 


EW people notice or even think 

of the many special abilities the 
railroads have been required to de- 
velop. One of these is accurately 
anticipating the need of agriculture 
and other industry for rail trans- 
portation. 


Because they do this, freight cars 
for years have almost always ap- 
peared at the right place, at the 
right time and in the right number. 
This has been a must for orderly 
marketing and efficient low-cost 
transportation. 


Today, while everything they have 
is working day and night to hasten 
victory, the railroads are busy also 
taking the measure of the jobs 
that lie ahead. 
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What new kinds of goods 
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will have to be carried? What kinds 
of cars will they need? Where will 
they come from and where will they 
go? What service and rates will be 
needed to develop business, ship- 
ping and employment? . 


Long before the call comes for post- 
war action, the answers to these and 
hundreds of other questions must 
be ready. Finding the answers to 
these questions is the work of a 
separate group of seasoned railroad- 
ers — the Railroad Committee for 
the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are look- 
ing ahead to the time when America 
turns again to peacetime work — 
and planning their necessary part 
in helping to make it a wonder- 

ful land to live in, just as 
they have helped make it 


© strong in time of war. 
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AMERICAN RAILRO® | 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Nomenclature Code 


[TEREST in plant names and the 
code of nomenclature has become of 
top flight importance recently. For 
the past five or six years the A.PS 
code of nomenclature has been care. 
fully scrutinized and revised to meet 
present day needs by an A.P.S. com. 
mittee headed by Dr. M. J. Dorsey, 
Head, Department of Horticulture, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. The 
A.P.S. adopted a code of nomen- 
clature many years ago. This code 
has been revised from time to time 
to keep it abreast of the times. It 
has been recognized all over the 
world as a workable and sensible 
code, and it has the respect of the 
pomological world, even though it 
is often violated. The code, as it 
now stands, is a guide post far those 
who have new fruits to name for in- 
troduction. There is nothing bind- 
ing in its provisions, but it stands 
as a sort of umpire and silently bids 
for gentlemanly conduct and correct 
procedures in the naming of varie- 
ties. 

Dr. Dorsey has on several occa- 
sions presented the matter of variety 
names to the members of the Amer- 
ican Society for Horticultural Sci- 
ence at their annual meetings. At 
first there was a lukewarm recep- 
tion to the idea that a_ scientific 
group of men should have a step 
in plant or variety names. Interest 
in this subject has increased to the 
point of becoming intense as indi- 
cated by the fact that the A.S.H. 
has recently named an able commit- 
tee to study the proposition. Here 
again is an example of what an 
“over-all” organization such as the 
A.P.S. can accomplish, so long as 
it has in its leadership men of high 
purpose, vision and _ imagination. 
Time and again, the A.P.S. has 
pointed to problems and _ finally 
stimulated action that got results. 

The committee on Nomenclature 
has on several occasions at the an- 
nual meetings of the A.P.S. pressed 
home the point of view that there 
should be a registration of plant 
names system adopted in the United 
States, that funds should be pro- 
vided to organize a registration sys- 
tem and this could be properly 4 
function handled by the United 
States Department. 

The whole problem of variety 
names is acute and made acute by 

(Continued on page 17) 
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N q GROWERS 
NEWS 
Meeting Postponed 


Tue current meeting of the North- 
ern Nut Growers’ Association has 
again been postponed owing to war 
conditions. The secretary polled the 
members in Canada, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania and others 
who attend occasionally. About 50 
replies were received and all except 
one were strongly in favor of post- 
poning the meeting. Only one mem- 
ber would attend if the meeting were 
held. 

_ Areport for 1944 will be assembled 
and published as in previous years. 
This will contain papers by the mem- 
bers and others on various phases of 
nut culture. Members who have any- 
thing to contribute in the way of ob- 
servations on various phases of nut 
tree culture or the performance of 
varieties under different conditions 
are invited to send these observa- 
tions to the secretary for inclusion 
in the report. 

The 1943 report is still in the 
hands of the printer, but is expected 
to be ready for mailing about Sep- 
tember 15th. Non-members may 
purchase the report from the secre- 
tary at $1.00 a copy. 

Persons intending to plant nut 
trees may secure from the secretaty 
a list of nurseries specializing in im- 
proved varieties. This circular also 
lists publications on nut growing 
which should be studied before the 
trees are ordered.—George L. Slate, 
Sec., Northern Nut Growers’ Assoc., 
Geneva, N.Y. 





(Continued from page 16) 


the action of unscrupulous persons 
and concerns who refuse to abide by 
a code. 

If the present A.P.S. committee on 
the code of nomenclature and the 
committee recently appointed by the 
A.S.H.S. will work together, enough 
steam should be engendered to se- 
cure sooner or later for horticulture 
in the United States a registration 
system for variety names. There is 
an influential group in both organi- 
zations which believes that the reg- 
istration system should be admin- 
istered by the U.S.D.A., for it is 
felt that this is by far too big a 
problem to be attempted by any less 
well organized body. 


NK 


Secretary 
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The performance records made by over 
2,000,000 BRIGGS & STRATTON Engines 
testify to their perfection of design, their fine 


engineering, and to precision production. 











Manufacturers of all types of appliances, tools and equipment requiring dependa- 
ble, compact power units are invited to investigate the performance record of 
Briggs & Stratton engines. The latest models are backed by the experience gained 
in twenty-five years of continuous production of AIR COOLED Gasoline Engines- 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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His hands are busy now with the work of war. But 
his heart is full of the warm, comforting thoughts of 
home... 


‘‘How I could go for a swim in the old dam! . . . Sure 
would like to take the beagles hunting again . . . Re- 
member how we used to pop corn on Saturday nights?” 

Yes, these are the things that fill his letters—little 
things, small familiar pleasures. But, to him so far 
away —as to all of us—they add up to Home. 

It happens that to many of us these small pleasures 
include a glass of beer occasionally—as a beverage of 
moderation after a hard day’s work . . . enjoyed with 
friends or with a home-cooked meal. 

A glass of beer or ale—not of crucial impor- 
tance, surely . . . yet it is little things like this 
that help mean home to all of us, that do so i, 
much to build morale—ours and his. . 
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Morale is a lot of little things 














HARVEST AND STORAGE 
(Continued from page 9 ) 


merous varieties of apples will 
closely watched throughout the stor. 
age period. These tests should ing. 
cate whether the practice has 
practical value. Aside from the con. 
trol of apple scald and the removal of 
the fruit-ripening gases, such as eth. 
ylene, brominated charcoal remoye 
all the musty and wood odors in the 
storage room which sometimes impair 
quality a little. 

Fruit growers are sometimes cop. 
fronted with the problem that certain 
varieties of their apples do not keep as 
well or as long as they would like to 
have them keep in storage. For ex 
ample, McIntosh apples cannot be held 
much after March with much assur. 
ance that they will have prime eati 
quality in ordinary cold storage. With 
a new technique in storage, called 
CONTROLLED ATMOSPHERE 
STORAGE, McIntosh apples can be 
kept in good condition the year 
around. Seven years of research at 
Cornell University have indicated the 
possibilities and limitations of this 
newer method of storage for New 
York and New England apple vari- 
eties. 

Although McIntosh is probably the 
most outstanding of all New York va- 
rieties in its response to this new 
method of storage, Rome Beauty re- 
sponds very well to this procedure 
also. In fact, it might be pointed out 
that Rome Beauty has -been kept in 
good condition ‘for two years in Con- 
trolled Atmosphere storage. Other 
New York varieties, like Northwest- 
ern Greening, Twenty Ounce, Golden 
Delicious, and Northern Spy, also re- 
spond very favorably to this pro- 
cedure. There are still other varieties 
like Wealthy and Jonathan, which re- 
spond adversely to this technique of 
storage. Further study with varieties 
from different sections of the country 
are needed to determine the suitability 
of this type storage for all varieties 
in all sections of the country. 

There are now a number of com- 
mercial installations of Controlled At- 
mosphere storage in New York State 
and the success of these pioneers 
shows that it is a real success with the 
variety McIntosh. 





DR. A. VAN DOREN, author of 
this article, is formerly of Cornel 
University, Ithaca, New York. He has 
recently succeeded Dr. N. F. Childers 
at Ohio State University, who te 
signed to accept the position of As 
sistant Director, U.S.D.A. Exper 
ment Station, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 


ea 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


UnusuaL optimism was the key- 
note of the Golden Anniversary Con- 
yention of the International Apple 
Association at Chicago last month. 
The traditional apple crop forecast 
at the end of the convention pre- 
dicted a minimum crop this year of 
119 million bushels, a maximum a 
little above the U.S. Department oi 
Agriculture's estimate of 125 mil- 
lion. The new OPA apple order, 
given original release at the conven- 
tion, generally met with a favorable 
reaction. Lack of storage space in 
certain areas*was regarded as critical. 
Outlook for increased fruit exports 
after the war was pictured as being 
exceptionally bright. 

Prospects for increased exports 
tended to stimulate interest in the 
creation of a U.S. Fruit Council, dis- 
cussion of which was led by Fred A. 
Motz of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. Mr. Motz pleaded eloquently 
for such a council which the conven- 
tion voted unanimously to suppori. 
New president to succeed able Paul 
W. Scea of Washington was John 
M. Henderson of New York. Sam 
M. Cohodas of Michigan was elected 
vice president and Francis H. Blake 
of New York, treasurer. The vet- 
eran Samuel Fraser was re- 
appointed secretary. 


80th BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION 
By EDWIN C. TYSON 


Eow IN C. Tyson, orchard supply 
dealer for a good many years, cele- 
brated his 80th birthday on the 28th 
of August. 

At one time, Mr. Tyson operated 
the biggest orchard supply business in 
the East. His many friends have un- 
doubtedly called on him in the Tower 
Room office in his home at Flora Dale, 
Pennsylvania, overlooking the hills of 
Adams County which are planted al- 
most exclusively to orchards. 


A very complete line of orchard | 


supplies and equipment has been han- 
dled by Mr. Tyson during the past 
years, and in spite of war shortages, 
he is still doing a grand job. 

As capable as ever, Mr. Tyson 
seems to be doing more than he did 
five years ago—running his garden, 
as well as his office. He is as active as. 
ever in community affairs and 
Friends’ Meetings. 

His innumerable friends hope the 
occasion of his 80th birthday was a 
happy and memorable one. 
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THE GMC“DUCK” 


LIED LAND. 
Says Ernie Pyle, 


Scrippe-Howard War Correspondent 


brug 


Based on a News photo showing 
GMC “‘Dacks’’ carrying supplies 
te the Allies’ Anzio beachhead. 





Ernie Pyle, Pulitzer Prize winner for war reporting, is only 
one of many war correspondents to praise the outstanding 


performance of the GMC Truck & Coach “Duck.” 


The “Duck”’ is a leading Lady of Allied landings because its 
amazing amphibious ability enables it to perform many tasks 
that can be duplicated by no other vehicle. It has carried 
men, munitions and materials from ship to shore to inland 
fighting areas. It has charted invasion shores the night be- 
fore “D” day. It has hauled howitzers from freighter to 
firing position. It has rescued disabled landing craft. It has 
blasted enemy beaches with barrages from multi-mounted 
rocket guns. It has served as a radio broadcaster, land and 
water ambulance, command car and mobile fueling station. 


And in France, this versatile GMC amphibious truck again 
played a leading role in the invasion of Fortress Europe. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


WOME OF COOMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AMD OM COACHES... 
VOLUME PROGUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AMD AMPEBIAN “DUCKS” 






INVEST IN VICTORY... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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BABY CHICKS 





250- 350 PEDIGREED SIRED BIG TYPE EGG-BRED 


Cockerels, $3.00. Four Weeks old ‘‘AAA’’ 
95% sex guarantee. Catalog. MARTI LEGHORN FARM, 
Windsor, Missouri. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND SELF-INSTRUC- 
tion books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete information and 92-page illustrated 
bargain catalog FREE. Write NELSON COMPANY, 
Dept. 2-65, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MT. GILEAD HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESS 
36-inch size—completely equipped. Excellent condition. 
BOYCAN’S, Nutwood, Ohio. : 
~o— 7 GRADER COMPLETE. TWO-WAY on gal 
Seven sizes also Hardie Moguel Pump. 45-50 gal. 
Tne Good condition. $250.00. FRUIT GROWERS OF 
CHESTER COUNTY, INC. 250 South Franklin Street, 
West Chester, Pa. Telephone 0425. 
FOR SALE—McCORMICK-DEERING ORCHARD DISK 
Harrow. Excellent ——. Located in. Ohio. For par- 
ticulars—Write W. N. BERTS, 608 South 85 Street, 
Birmingham 6, Alabam 
FOR SALE: ELECTRO RAGNETSC APPLE AND FRUIT 
Sizer, new. Rebuilt er Presses of all sizes. Cider 
equipment and supplies. W. G. RUNKLES MACHINERY 
COMPANY, 185 Oakland St., Trenton, New Jersey. 


HORSE TRAINING © 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; 
no obligation. Simply address BEERY SCHOOL OF 
HORSEMANSHIP, Dept. 1389, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRIES—AUGUST OR APRIL SHIPMENT. 
Per 100, Prepaid, order soon. Wayzata, $4.50; Gemzata, 
$4.00; Imp. Gem, $2.50; Cresco, $2.00; Premier, $2.00; 
ea $2.00. W. A. BENTS NURSERIES, Cresco, 
owa. 

FOR SALE:—FRUIT TREES, FRUIT TREE SEED- 
lings, root grafts, blight resisting Chestnut‘ trees, small 
fruits. Could not supply demand last spring. Order now, 
— short. VIRGINIA TREE FARM, Woodlawn, 
virginia 
























































ORCHARDS FOR SALE 


126 ACRE COMMERCIAL APPLE AND PEACH OR- 
chard, complete with all equipment. For sale. as 
crop, 10,000 bushels. Beautiful thodern home. Close 
good markets. Owner retiring. E. C€. AUERSWALD. 
North Vernon, Indiana. 


FRUIT FARM—CONSISTS OF 185 ACRES. MOSTLY 
— lag orchard. Age of trees range from two to sixteen 
Farm fully equipped for all work. Address—MRS. 
HERBERT M. BRENNEMAN, R.D. 2, New Cumberland, 
est Va 


FOR SALE—9 ACRE FRUIT FARM, TERRACED— 
brook—hnilding lot. $3500. MRS. ANNE HOWLAND, 
New Milford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—LANGSTRAAT ORCHARD. 10 ACRES. 
Semi-Modern House. Chicken house, 2000 cap. Two-story 
barn. Apple display room and cellar—2000 bushel cap. 
Double garage. Good well and two large cisterns. Equip- 
ment included—tTractor, power sprayer, cider mil] and 
other tools. 400 trees bearing 3000 to 5 bu. fruit mostly 
apples. Berries, currants and grapes. Price, $17,500. 
$7500 down, Balance terms, Inquire LANGSTRAAT 
COAL YARD, 2000 S. Washington Street, Peoria, Illinois. 
ed 4 DUE TO THE DEATH OF ONE OF THE 

rs, an estate near the famous winter resort, Pine- 
— N.C., 1100 acres of land, 2d —_ under cultiva- 
tion, 250 acres in peaches, 250 a in young apples 
The sale of the ponchas for 1944 Soonghht $36,000.00. The 
apples haven’t been sold yet. Has manager’s house, 
packhouse, tenant houses, grading machinery, tractors, 
and spray 5% Price, $100.00 an —_ including 
all the above. J. R. LOWERY, Salisbury, N. C. 


PATENTS 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, MUNSEY 
Washington, D. C. 



































PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Edge Prints, 25c. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


QUILT PIECES 
QUILT PIECES—500 $1.00.. SATISFACTION — 
teed. GEORGE LENHOFF, Lincoln 8, Nebras' 
RABBITS 
CHIN-CHIN GIANT CHINCHILLAS. KING OF RAB- 
bits. Most beautiful fur. Smail investment. Large 


profit. Free illustrated booklet. WILLOW BROOK 
FARM, R. 32, Sellersville, Pa. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


TRY OUR RUBBER STAMPS TO MARK YOUR FRUIT. 
Expert werk. Est. 1910. SMITH COMPANY, 39 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Hlinois. 
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HARVEST SPRAYS 
(Continued from page 14) 


for several days beyond that secured 
with a single spray. Since there is a 
longer period of effectiveness on other 
varieties, the application can be more 
conveniently made prior to the begin- 
ning of picking operations. If con- 
siderable drop has taken place before 
the spray is applied, indicating that 
the abscission of many fruits is well 
under way, the results are likely to be 
disappointing. Correct timing of the 
application is probably the most im- 
portant single factor in the successful 
use of the harvest spray. Thorough 
spraying so as to cover all leaves and 
reach the fruit stems is also essential. 
The harvest spray is most effective 
when applied during the warmest part 
of the day because it probably enters 
the tissues more readily under such 
conditions. A concentration of 10 
parts per million of the chemical has 
come to be regarded as sort of a 
standard recommendation. This is the 
strength usually suggested on the 
labels of the various proprietary 
products. It can be regarded as a gen- 
eral or basic concentration from which 
variations can be made depending on 
the variety, vigor of the trees, condi- 
tion of foliage, and temperature. For 
varieties on which the treatment has 
proved particularly effective, such as 
Delicious, it is likely that 5 parts per 
million, or one-half the usually sug- 
gested concentration would prove suf- 
ficient if the trees were vigorous and 
the temperature at the time of applica- 
tion was 75°F. or higher. This con- 
centration could be increased if cooler 
weather prevailed. McIntosh and 
other varieties that offer a similar 
drop problem should receive a spray 
containing 10 parts per million. 
During the past 3 seasons, a talc 
dust containing 0.1 per cent naphtha- 
lene acetic acid has given equally 
satisfactory results in drop control 
on McIntosh as has the same material 








SONGWRITERS 


WANTED ORIGINAL SONG POEMS! FIVE STAR 
MUSIC MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 


TRACTOR PLANS 


BUILD POWERFUL FARM TRACTOR FROM OLD 
auto parts. Plans, a. iy 00 postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. SCIENCE AND MECHANICS MAGA- 
ZINE, 900 St. Clair Building. coo Illinois. ° 


USED AUTO PARTS 


HAVING CAR TROUBLE? USED, GUARANTEED 
auto, truck parts save money. Transmission specialists. 
Describe needs; immediate reply. VICTORY, 2439 AZ 
Gunnison, Chicago 25, Ilinois. 


WANTED 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED MAN TO OVERSEE PICK- 
ing, grading and packing coming apple crop. Mail refer- 
ences and full particulars first letter. KYES ORCHARDS, 
East Palestine, Ohio. 



































applied in spray form at concentra. 
tions of 10 parts per million. The 
trees used in those tests were of a 
young age (17 to 20 years) and were 
quite vigorous. Whether or not dust. 
ing as a means of applying these 
chemicals will prove to be as effective 
as a liquid spray with all varieties 
and under all conditions remains to 
be determined. The material in dust 
form is more expensive but it can be 
applied very rapidly with a consider. 
able saving in time and labor. 











WELDING 


BUILD ELECTRIC WELDER, FOR $1.00. INFORMA- 
tion free. Write TMBCO. ”* 6347 Parnell M, Chicago 21, 
Tilinois. 
MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER, 110 VOLT AC-DC; 
welds, brazes, solders, cuts all use; 
full directions. Complete with power unit, as and 
— arc attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. 
uaraD A 
Splendid for farm use. MAGIC WELDER MFG. CO., 
241 LS Canal St., New York, New York. 
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Don’t fall out of tree: 
eee ladders, oo a 


FRUIT PICKER 


6-Ft. Handle $1.25 
SCHAEFER MFG. CO. 
203 East Berry, Fort Wayne, ind, 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
SAWING WOOD NOW 


350 Cuts 
a Minute 











ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 
Turn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cutting; 
— way, Cuts large and small logs, fells 

ds in-use. Built to last with 


Thousan 
special heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety 
clutch control, driven from any power take-off. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., D932 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 


FRUIT GROWERS! 


KER-0-KIL 
WEED 
BURNERS 


are available to you! 








Write for Information 


KER-O-KIL MFG. CO. 
Redwood City, Calif. 


A Proves KILLER 


OF PEACH TREE BORER! 


Para-dichlorobenzene has long been 
recommended by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and leading fruit growers 
as a proven killer of the peach tree 
borer. It destroys the borer’s larvae 
without harm to the tree...is easy 
to apply... requires no special equip- 
ment...no mixing! Write imme- 
diately for complete information on 


TIT AW Yo 


ParaA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Process Company 


Solvay 
40 RECTOR ST. NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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The 
of a 
dus OHIO—T aking sharp issue with the De- 
ust- partment of Agriculture’s August 1 esti- 
these mate of five and a half million bushels of 
ctive apples for Ohio, Frank H. Beach pre- 
ieties dicted a yield of only four million bushels 
at the annual Orchard Day meeting of 
nS to the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
dust at Wooster last month. Extreme dry 
an be weather during July and early August in 
ider- most sections of Ohio was given as the 
reason for Mr. Beach’s lower estimate. 
Not only would the quantity be less, said The Army wanted action. Traveling 
— Mr. Beach, but — — _ = a 
or off er rcentage of undersiz applies ‘ $ - 
“v~ pee is Paahen, tie-aalll. wneecanin via pullman we got it there on time 


what smaller than had been expected but 
were of a high sugar content. Grapes 
promised to yield high. Feature of the 
meeting was mR egy reargad on 
“Harvesting and Storing Apples” by Dr. : ’ ; m ? 
Archie Van Doren of Ohio State Univer- Rapid-Wheel conveyor witn the new portable "Cam-lock" supports is a new 
sity. Hundreds of interested growers | conception of labor-saving now available for civilian use. It is quick and easy 
saw a demonstration of Speed sprayers. i ae nn 

to adjust from a minimum of 6” to a maximum of 


ILLINOIS—Over 250 fruit growers as- ’ . . 4, ° 
aE veneatly at the Wigent & 50” operating height. Each unit is self-contained 


Schapanski Orchards at Grafton and went | and self-supported on easy rolling wheels. 


through the U. of I. experimental plots ibis jest ao r 
in this orchards. Take the "lift" and “lug out of your conveying 


The growers left the packing shed in | gperations. Write for bulletin C142-B today! The 
the morning on trucks headed by public z 
safety patrol car with a public address Rapids-Standard Company, Inc., 5357 Bond Ave- 
system, and traveled through the orchard nue, N. W.. Grand Rapids 2 Michigan. 
making numerous stops at the different Pam : 
plots where Dwight Powell and S. C. 
Chandler explained about their work. 
They reassembled at the packing house 
at noon, where Nugent & Schapanski 
served a splendid lunch. 

Captain Westwick in charge of the 
safety patrol car with two assistants did 
a splendid job in handling the crowd, he 
also made a report on the safety work 
done by the Illinois state police saying it 
was the best in the United States. 

L. S. Steiner, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
man from Vincennes, Indiana, told about 
the results of their plots last year and 
this year at Vincennes, especially inter- 
esting was his report on the new D.D.T. 
spray which is giving wonderful results. 

Mr. Nugent, Dave Dell, Mr. Kibler, and 


so that the boys on the fighting front 
could have the best, on time! 
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Captain Westwick did a swell job and we 
want to take this opportunity to thank 
them for it. Hugh Hale, president of the 
Illinois State Horticulture Society and 
Mr. Nugent both welcomed the guests to 
this wonderful meeting. Hosts of Dave 
Dell's friends were there from all over 
the country including growers from 
Arkansas, southwestern and northwestern 
Missouri. All I can say if you weren't 
there you have missed the finest summer 
meeting in a decade—C. C. Mast, sec’y, 
Quincy. 


MARYLAND—Maryland’s peach crop is 
rolling through the packing houses and 
the lack of thinning plus dry weather are 
showing up in small fruit size. A few 
growers tried deblossoming sprays on 
peach bloom, and their results should be 
of interest when figures are completed. 

The entomologists are trying D.D.T. on 
various fruits to find what possibilities 
this material may have in insect control. 
There is no doubt that it will have its 
good points, but efthusiasm and expecta- 
tions should not rise too high until the 
full story is known. 

Prolonged dry weather and heavy late 
codling moth outbreaks are making the 
final size and finish of the apple crop a 
matter of considerable concern.—A. F. 
Vierheller, Extension Horticulturist, Col- 
lege Park. 
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@ Para-Scalecide has a 12-year record of 
safety and effectiveness for peach borer 
control that is unequalled by any other 
method. It has been used on millions of 
peach trees—young and old—without a 
single report of injury. Para-Scalecide is 
not only safe—it actually has a healing 
effect on peach borer wounds. And it 
requires far less labor and time than the 
old crystal method. 

Dilute Para-Scalecide 1 to 7 parts of 
water. Pour or spray against the base of 
the tree. Promptly throw a few shovel- 
fuls of earth against the base to hold the 
fumes. No further attention is necessary. 
Apply in the early Fall, before cold 
weather sets in, or in late Spring. One 
gallon treats 40 to 50 full-grown trees. 
Order Para-Scalecide now. and be ready in 
time for safe, simple, sure control of 
peach borers. Your dealer has Para-Scale- 
cide, or will get it for you. 


B. G. Pratt Co., 163 River $t, Hackensack, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Scalecide, Para-Scalecide, Spray Catalizer, Spra-Cream, Summer Spra-Cream, D-X 


The Dipper Method with 
PARA-SCALECIDE 


is Safe, Semple, Sure 












HUNTS ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND, 
Used for grafting or as a protective coating. 
RODENT REPELLENT, Frotsct your trees arainst rab- 
Also brush ‘and hand grafting wax. Send for price list. 
Above products endorsed by Michigan State College. 
M. J. BECK CO., Successor te Hunt & Son, Box 7, Lansing, 1, Mich. 
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Wholesale Versus Retail 


UR mail brings us a copy of a 

letter that Frank E. Trobaugh 
of West Frankfort, Illinois, wrote to 
O.P.A. Administrator Chester Bowles 
which we quote in part: 

“We have a serious complaint about 
the O.P.A. ceiling prices on peaches. 
If it be true that the retail price of 
peaches is about where it should be, 
there is no justification foethe out- 
landish spread between $3.66 the 
grower is to get for the peaches and 
nearly $8 the consumer is to pay for 
them. 

“It takes five or six years for a 
peach tree to come into bearing. A 
grower who averages half a crop each 
year does well. War plants and war 
industries are paying wages such that 
fruit growers find it practically im- 
possible to compete. Baskets have 
gone up from $1.35 to $3 a dozen. 

“Every itinerant peddler, with only 
a few dollars invested in a load of 
peaches, will sell. for the maximum 
ceiling. By handling them but a few 
hours he will make more profit than 
the grower gets for producing the 
peaches with years of work and grief 
and an investment of thousands of 
dollars for a very small average out- 
put of fruit. Is there any economic 
or social justice in this?” 

There is undoubtedly much truth 
in the above complaint, but it should 
be pointed out that O.P.A. by its ceil- 
ings is merely recognizing an old in- 
justice rather than creating a new 
one. The basic injustice is that while 
the farmer sells at wholesale prices, 
he must buy at retail. 

There is no one complete answer 
to this problem, but several factors 
can help. Probably the most promis- 
ing is the roadside stand. In Ohio, 
for example, 26 percent of all fruit 
grown is marketed in this way. O.P. 
A. permits farmers to charge the full 
retail price at such stands. They are 
the farmer’s answer to the itinerant 
peddler Mr. Trobaugh complains of. 


Even less capital is required for such 
selling than the peddler needs. 
Through carefully planned, yet inex- 
pensive advertising, fruit growers 
near large cities could extend the 
scope of this roadside selling by per- 


. suading consumers from a larger area 


to patronize their stands. The field 
of marketing is wide open to the 
farmer so situated who cares to en- 
ter it. 

Growers in most of the Southern 
and Western states can make but lim- 
ited use of roadside selling, however, 
since they are far removed from pop- 
ulous centers. Their problem is more 
difficult. But blaming O.P.A. exclu- 
sively for the spread between whole- 
sale and retail prices is not a very 
effective way of solving this old eco- 
nomic problem. 


Europe’s Ravaged Orchards 


ITTLE by little we are getting some 
of the facts about the fruit situa- 
tion in Europe. Speaking before the 
International Apple Convention, Fred 
A. Motz of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture gave these facts: The 
severe winter of 1941-42 killed an es- 
timated 60 million fruit trees in Ger- 
many alone and almost wiped out the 
fruit growing industry of Finland 
where a million trees were lost; the 
frost that killed much of England’s 
fruit last Spring did great damage to 
French and Belgian orchards. Spain’s 
citrus industry is producing less than 
half its pre-war output ; Palestine will 
produce but five million boxes of or- 
anges this year whereas its estimated 
production had there been no war 
would have been 22 million boxes. 


More About DDT 


AX EDITORIAL in our June is- 
sue entitled, “Keep Your DDT 
Shirt On,” carried this paragraph: 
“DDT is not, as is sometimes report- 
ed, nontoxic to man. ‘It is impossi- 
ble,’ says Dr. H. H. Tisdale of the 
DuPont Experimental Laboratory, ‘to 
find any substance universally deadly 
to insects that is entirely harmless to 
man’.”” 

Since that was written, many expe- 
riments testing DDT’s effect on man 
and other warm blooded animals have 
been concluded. Unfortunately, these 
tests confirm Dr. Tisdale’s opinion. 
“The toxity of DDT combined with 
its cumulative action and absorbabil- 
ity from the skin places a definite 
health hazard on its use,”’ writes Dr. 
M. I. Smith in U.S. Public Health 
Reports. 

The August 5 Science News Letter 
has this warning: “Before it is wide- 
ly used as gn agricultural spray, sci- 
entists would like to know whether the 
liver or other organs may be seriously 


damaged by eating it on fruits and 
vegetables. The amount on each ap- 
ple or tomato would be small, but in 
the course of a few years quite a Ig} 
might accumulate in the body from 
such sources.” 

All in all, it is just as well that 
DDT’s introduction has been delayed 
by war priorities. It holds great— 
almost fabulous — promise to fruit 
growers. But we should know how 
to use it properly before we use jt 
widely. 

Exporting Fruit 

HE dramatic change in America’s 

position in world shipping’ was 
emphasized by Harvey Klemmer, ex. 
ecutive secretary of the Maritime 
Commission Post War  Planni 
Committee, at the International Ap- 
ple Convention. From one-sixth of 
pre-war world shipping tonnage, said 
Mr. Klemmer, America will emerge 
with two-thirds of the total. But-even 
these figures do not tell the whole 
story. Where U.S. merchant ships 
were mostly obsolescent when we en- 
tered the war, we will emerge with 
the most up-to-date merchant fleet in 
the history of the world. Once peace 
comes there will be no need to oper- 
ate the less efficient Liberty models, 
according to Mr. Klemmer, since 
there will be plenty of the better Vic- 
tory models. 

To an industry that regularly ex- 
ports as large a part of its output as 
fruit growing, this improvement in 
our shipping status is of particular 
interest. It was pointed out else- 
where at the convention that before 
the war fruit ranked third in our 
agricultural exports, being exceeded 
only by cotton and tobacco ; and that 
of these three, fruit exports alone 
were on the increase. But the pro- 
portion of fruit exported is likely to 
be much larger after the war than 
before. In both Europe and Asia the 
ravages of war will have all but 
ruined fruit growing over large areas. 
It will take years to correct this devas- 
tation. In the meantime there is no 
adequate source of supply save the 
United States. We have the supply, 
the market and the ships in which to 
transport it. Seldom has there ex- 
isted so fortunate a combination for 
prosperity in a major and widespread 
industry. 





U.S.D.A. AUGUST 1 CROP ESTIMATES 
August 1 Department of Agriculture estimates on ab 
most all fruits showed an increase over those of July, 
being ‘ac 3 percent in the case of apples and 
peac 


‘ Average Estimate 
Kind of Fruit 1933-42 1943 1944 
Apples........ . .*122,376,000 89,050,000 125,643,000 
Peaches. 57,618,000 42,180,000 71,316,000 
Bab a. iis. 000 24,585,000 28,410,000 


28,559, 
Grapes (tons).... 2,371,410 2,972,900 


. 154,968 
Apricots (tons) . . 231,975 
(*1934-42 average.) 
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Why Railroads anticipate a “green light” for postwar jobs 


When victory is achieved, many men released from 
military service and civilian war jobs will look for 
an opportunity to be “working on the railroad.” Here 
are some reasons why the railroads should need them: 


Industry will require unprecedented peacetime 
freight movement to deliver the pent-up needs 
for civilian goods throughout the world. 


War-worn rolling stock and motive power will 
be reconditioned or replaced... New lightweight 
freight and passenger cars will be built for fast 
service... Modern high speed and heavy duty 
locomotives will be needed ... Many new Stain- 
less Steel trains will appear. Roadbed, track, 
structures and all phases of railroading will re- 
quire attention. 


I, P . ‘ To support the Railway Industry’s postwar objective 
Ie fk 2 “a of even greater speed, safety, dependability and com- 
€ J [ A l / d Y C a F ¢ 0d yf fort, men will also be needed in the steel, coal, power, 

F oil, lumber, glass and other industries which supply 


the wartime load... ij 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... And Held for Peacetime Prosperity 


How Nickel will help give jobs a “clear track” 


Today, just as Nickel is adding stamina to battle 
equipment, it is also helping the “iron horse” stand 
up to its wartime load. 


From the sturdy boiler plates of giant locomotives 
to the flashing lightweight sheathing of Stainless 
Steel coaches, Nickel is saving weight, adding 
strength and resisting corrosion. 


Tomorrow, Stainless and other Nickel steels, Monel 
and other high-Nickel alloys will go into even finer 
trains. These time-proven metals will help eliminate 
power-consuming weight by permitting thinner 
plates and lighter sections in many vital parts. 


Meanwhile Railroads and manufacturers with metal 
problems are invited to consult Nickel’s technical staff. 


The International N, Ti r. KE if pen ncn a 


World's largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum metals 
«. . sole producers of MONEL . . . producers of other high Nickel alloys 
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THE PLUS ACTION HORMONE SPRAY 


| STAFAST g 


inc ‘OLDS ’EM ON! 
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For Maximum Color... Size... 


More of the MONEY FRUIT! Nye 
Sev \ 


aN 
SPREADS PICKING...HELPS THE LABOR PROBLEM NS. 


Apple and pear growers have seen convincing proof of what the Stafast 
pre-harvest spray will do to hold the fruit on the trees for deeper color 
and increased size. This season they will apply the Stafast hormone spray 
for another important reason—to help in the shortage of pickers by spread- 
ing out the harvest period and cutting down or eliminating “spot picking:’ 


HIGH IN ACTIVE INGREDIENTS the spray tank in the same way as any commonly. § 


¥% STAFAST stands out in the field of hormone used powdered spray material, and, of course, It | 

sprays because of its exceedingly high percentage is kept under agitation and applied right after 

of active ingredients. Its effectiveness is derived —— 

not only from its naphthalene acetic acid content, 

but tl the total castes of its cooperative hor- : 3 WHAT STAFAST WILL DO § 

mone functioning properties. | Redoce pontiervent dicp end winkidi Maun 
minimum. 


MAXIMUM SPRAY EFFICIENCY . Improve color, size and value of crop. 


STAFAST is made in dry powdered form so as to » Spread out harvest period. 

assure complete stability under all conditions. It - Cut down “spot picking:’ 

contains wetting and adhesive agents to give maxi- _—5._ Help solve labor problem. 
om Spreyng ef- GROWERS have proved in their own orchards that the) 
ficiency, Addition STAFAST pre-harvest spray application pays for itself 
‘of oil is not neces- many times over. 4 
sary. It is mixed in WRITE TODAY for the complete story. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Offices: Adianta + Balumote - Boston + Bridgeport (Cona.) + Buffalo + Charlotte (N. C.) 
Chicago + Cleveland + Denver + Detrou + Houston + Kalamazoo (Mich.)) + Kansas City + Milwaukee 
Minneapolis + New York + Philadelphia - Poesbuih + Providence (R. 1.) + St. Louis + Utica (N. Y.) 
Pacife Coast Vechnical Service Offices: 
Los Angeles + San Francisco + Seatile, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash. ) 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited, Montreal - Toronto + Vancouver 





